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free of expense, to whomall payments are to be made. affliction ; but to me, in looking back, it seems a 
= : time of favor, wherein mercy and goodness was 
ERED OF: Shae Seavey, often dispensed to the consolation of our droop- 
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when the righteous are re g|chamber, and seeing the silver cord gradually 
habitation, because they ure taken from the evil | loosening, we had the consoling evidence furnish- 
to come. Yet there is something due not only to| ed each day, that it would be well with the dear 
the memory of these precious ones, who have | one, who often expressed that he had no fears of the 
finished their course with joy, but also to us| future, his mind being easy, all clear before him, 
who are permitted to remain a little longer in| and not a cloud in his way ; a greater satisfaction 
ee ae va ‘. _ |to me, as I often told the dear children, than if 
or this object, I feel it in my heart as an in-| he had left bags of gold; and at such an all-im- 
dispensable duty, to preserve some little account | portant time when the consolstion of this world 
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ave every reason to hope has entered i at | immortal soul. ruly, truly, “what would a 
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said, “‘ Lydia, there has been nothing like this,” 
and then put up an humble petition that the 
Lord would be pleased to be with him in this 
trying time. 

He then asked for me, saying, he feared he 
would not be able to talk much longer. 

I came immediately; he said he felt very weak 
and desired my prayers, that he might have an 
easy passage. I told him I was praying for him 
all the time, and had no fears but what it would 
be well with him. He then asked for his daughter 
Ann, who, with the family next door, came in as 
soon as possible, at which the dear creature seemed 
disposed to talk, being filled with love to us all, 
addressing most of us individually, and leaving 
interesting messages for the absent children. 
He said, give my love to § and H , and 
the dear children, tell them to walk in the straight 
and narrow way that leads to life, and the Lord 
will bless them; also a similar message to J 
and C , with their dear children as he called 
them. He spoke prettily to Isaac, desiring him 
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There were several interesting testimonies 
borne to the excellency of the humble example 
of the dear deceased, whose path had been that 
of the perfect and upright man, of whom it is 
said, ‘“‘ His end shall be peace and assurance for 
ever.” , 

A friend present mentioned in his communi- 
cation that he had never sat under so precious a 
covering, accompanied with the full belief that it 
was well with his dear brother, who told him the 
last time he took him by the hand, that there 
was not a cloud in his way, and all was clear be- 
fore him. The friend added: for him there is 
no cause to grieve, as the language seems to be, 
“ weep not for me, but weep for yourselves and 
for your children.” 

I may here mention a circumstance I thought 
a little singular, and which goes to show that 
the spirits of the rightly concerned may mingle 
together when far separated as to outward location. 

| My dear sister, E s , who had been 
informed by telegraph of the decease of my dear 




























to keep out of the vanities of the world. He also} hushand, and also of the time appointed for the 
remarked a few days previous, I had rather my | funeral, sat down to write me, and as she said 
children would go into the kingdom poor, than | “to mingle in spirit with you on this solemn oe- 
be carried away with the love of riches ; and | casion, in sitting around a beloved husband and 
then added, how hard it is for those that have | affectionate father, and the language that seems 
riches to enter the kingdom. to arise, is ‘ weep not for me, but weep for youre 
He then thanked us for our kindness in taking | selves and for your children.’” She then added, 
such good care of him, and said, dear L | “mark the perfect man, and behold the upright, 
has been very kind in making me so many good | for the end of that man is peace.”’ Both of these 
things; the Lord will reward her. Taking our| passages of Scripture were mentioned in this 
little J by the hand, his voice being very | memorable opportunity. 
feeble, he said: dear child, be good as ever thee| There have been many signal tokens of divine 
can; an admonition which I hope may ever be| regard meeted out to us in this dispensation, 
remembered by us all, it being the sum and sub-| which I humbly trust may be treasured up and 
strnce of the whole matter. He then gave di- | be as bread east upon the waters to be gathered 
rections concerning his burial, and said, addres- | after many days. 
sing himself to | , | want to be buried in} For my own part I love to dwell on the sweet- 
a plain way, without show, a plain black walnut | ness of the days, weeks and months spent in that 
coffin, and be wrapped in cheap flannel. His mind | peaceful chamber, where my mind was often turn- 
then seemed to be easy, and he laid all day ap-| ed to take a retrospective view of thé past life of 
parently free from suffering, and entirely sensible | the dear departed one ; and to remember that I 


to the last, taking a little toast-water occasionally ‘had never known him to err from the precious 
which he supped from a spoon. 


| truth in word or deed, was to me a greater satis- 

From his expectorating so freely we feared he | faction than I can possibly convey in language; 
might suffer at the last, but felt truly thankful | and O, that his upright life may be a stimulus to 
in finding the result different from what we had | us, that we may endeavor to walk in his foot- 
anticipated. | steps, in order that our pathway through life 
About two hours before his departure he be- | may be illuminated by the light of his virtues, 
came drowsy, and appeared te sleep quietly un- | and if this is our engagement we may be favored 
til eight o’clock in the eYening, when he passed | in the end and conclusion of time with the con- 
away sweetly, without our knowing which breath | soling evidence of having’a place in our heaven- 
was the last, his peaceful spirit entering into its | ly Father’s kingdom ; and that this may indeed 
everlasting rest about four hours before the close | be realized is what I crave for myself and for my 














of the year. 

The funeral took place on Seventh day after- 
noon, First month 3d, 1852, at two o'clock ; 
it was large and solemn, and the evidence felt 
that desires were raised in the hearts of many, 
that they might “die the death of the righteous 
and their last end be like unto theirs.” 


| dear children, more than the increase of corn, 
oil or wine. H. S$. 








Truth is only agreeable to the virtuous, and it 
is no small reflection on princes, and the great 
men of the earth, that few of them can bear to 
hear it 
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GEORGE FOX’S DEATH AND BURIAL. 


London, ye 15, 11 mo., January, 
old style, 1690. 


To FRIEND Joun AIREY,-—This comes to ac- 
quaint ye yt that antient honorable and worthy 
man George Fox, is departed this life. He was 
at Grace Church St. Meeting on first day last 
and gave in his testimony amongst others, and 
after Mceting fell into cold shivering fits and 
grew worse and worse and weaker, until 3d day 
last at night between 9 and 10, he dicd—in his 
weakness desiring to be remembered to all 
Friends-and advised and admonished Friends to 
fly to ye power of God—he died sweetly, quietly, 
and sensible to the last. 

After the meeting on 4th day at Grace Church 
St., all or most cf ye Friends of ye ministry 
there, went into a chamber hard by, as well to 
condole ye loss and death of yt good man, as also 
to take care about his burial, which is ordered 
from yt meeting house to-morrow about 2 after- 
noon; in ye chamber was Wm. Penn, Stephen 
Crisp, George Whitehead, Jos. Taylor of York, 
Wm. Bingley, Jno. Vaughton, Francis Stampest, 
James F feild, Samuel Waldenfield, Jno. Boucher, 
and others and only as I remember, three of us 
not preachers. While we sat together, under 
ye deep consideration of ye loss of yt good man, 
ye wonderful power of God in a miraculous man- 
ner, fell upon all in ye room, insomuch yt not 
one could contain ymselves, but was crushed and 
broken down by ye weight of ye glory—for a 
considerable time, there was nothing but deep 
sighs, groans and tears, and roaring to admir- 
ation, and after yt all had vented and eased 
ymsclves, and grew quiet in their minds, several 
of ym under yt great sense, gave testimony con- 
cerning him too large here to insert. One said 
a valiant is fallen in Israel this day and his place 
there would be vacant, if some faithful one did 
not supply ye glorious station he was in. Ano- 
ther, yt it was his faith, and it was with him yt 
that spirit and power, which in so large a mea- 
sure dwelt in yt body, should extend into thou- 
sands—another repeating ye antiquity of his 
standing, service, and faithfulness to ye end— 
another, yt he was as a fixed star in ye firma- 
ment of God’s glory, and there shall shine for- 
ever. Another one, a very old man declared in 
tears and great tenderness, yt he had buried his 
father and mother and many children and which 
was nearest to him of all, his dear wife, but was 
naturally so strong hearted yt he could never be 
overcome to shed a tear, but now, says he, / am 
overcome. Much to this purpose and much 
more was spoke. Surely I shall never forget yt 
day’s work. It was very astonishing to me and 
it did appear to me in my eyes yt it resembled a 
day when ye apostles were met together and ye 
mighty power of God fell upon ym and they 
prophesyed, or when ye great power of God fell 
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upon ye multitudes, and they under ye sense of 
it cryed out “ what shall we do to be saved.” 
I have eased my spirit in this relation to ye—I 
hope I shall never forget yt day—ye remem- 


brance of it is sweet. It is ordered yt ye elders 
and antients of Friends take ye corpse first up, 
and six are choised and matched out of each of 
ye six monthly meetings about London, to carry ; 
of which I ‘am one for our quarter, and I believe 
such a burial was never in England as this will 
be.” 

Extracted from the Register Book belonging 
to Friends of the Preparative Meeting of North 
Shields, Northumberland. (The records com- 
mencing in 1657.) 

By Rosert SPENCE, 
North Shield, 10 mo., 15, 18381. 





NEVER TREAT RELIGION LIGHTLY. 


Impress your mind with a reverence for all 
that is sacred. Let no wantonness of youthful 
spirits, no compliance with the intemperate mirth 
of others, ever betray you into profane sallies. 
Besides the guilt that is thereby incurred, no- 
thing gives a more odious appearance of petu- 
lence and presumption to youth, than the reflec- 
tion of treating religion with levity. Instead of 
being an evidence of superior understanding, it 
discovers a pert and shallow mind, which, vain 
of the first spatterings of knowledge, presumes 
to make light of what the rest of mankind re- 
vere. At the same time, you are not to imagine 
that when exhorted to be religious, you are call- 
ed upon to be more formal and solemn in your 
manners than others of the same years, or to 
erect yourself into supercilious reprovers of those 
around. The spirit of true religion breathes 
gentleness and kindness. It is social, kind, 
cheerful—far removed from that gloom and illi- 
beral superstition which clouds the brow, sharp- 
ens the temper, dejects, and teaches men to fit 
themselves for another world by neglecting the 
cuncerns of this. Let your religion on the con- 
trary, connect preparation for heaven with an 
honorable discharge of the duties of this life. 
Of such religion, discover on every proper occa- 
sion that you are not ashamed; but avoid ma- 
king any unnecessary ostentation of it before the 
world. 





| DEATII OF THE RIGHTEOUS, 


2 a 


I once met on the sea-shore, said the eastern 
poet, Sadi, a pious man who had been attacked 
by a tiger, and was horribly mutilated. He was 
dying, and suffering dreadful agonies. Never- 
theless his features were calm and serene—and 
his physical pains seemed to he vanquished by 
the purity of his soul. “Great God,” said he, 
“T thank thee, that I am only suffering from the 
fangs of the tiger, and not of remorse.” 
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EARLY PIETY. 
The following instance of early piety, has been 
sent us by a Friend. 


Alfred James Griest, son of Nathan and Mary 
Ann Griest, was born the 8th day of the 4th 
month in the year 1831. He was remarkably 
amiable, kind, and affectionate, endearing him- 
self to all who had an opportunity of acquaint- 
ance with him, and who were capable of appre- 
ciating his worth, being very obedient to his pa- 
rents, his father leaving testimony during his 
last sickness and after his close that Alfred had 
never disobeyed him. 

He was attacked with scarlet fever, the 26th 
of 12th mo. 1840. Medical aid was administered, 
the disease was arrested, and in a few days he 
was in a promising state of recovery. But on 
the 18th of the following month he relapsed into 
a dropsical affection, which clouded the recent 
hopes of his parents and many surrounding 
friends. 

On 4th day he expressed some doubts of his 
recovery, but manifested a patient tranquil state 
of mind. 

On 5th day morning about 3 o’clock, when 
suffering more pain than usual, he said he was 
afraid he would not get well. Between 5 and6 
o’clock he appeared to be growing worse, but 
continued rational, frequently asking for his 
medicine through the course of the day. About 
five o'clock in the evening many persons being 
in the room he told them he was now going to 
die ; and affectionately took leave of those pres- 
ent calling one at a timeto his bedside and send- 
ing word to some of his schoolmates to be good 
children, and particularly never to swear or tell 
lies. 
About 8 o'clock, suffering some pain and evi- 
dently having his solemn change in view, and 
seeming to desire some further evidence of a hap- 
py futurity, he asked those around him to pray 
for him. He soon after fell into a sweet sleép. 
On awakening he said, ‘I feel better; I feel hap- 
py, very happy.” His father asked him if he 
wished to tell his mother he was happy ? he said 
yes ; she was called to his bedside and he said, 
“Mother I am happy—Oh how happy—I am 
willing to die—I will be happy.” Again 
he said, “I love father end mother, brother 
and sisters, aunt and Henry (the appren- 
tice boy.) I love all in the room, I love 
everybody,” and on his expressions being re- 
repeated by his father toa person who had not 
distinctly heard him, he sweetly asked “is it not 
right?” He was told it was right to love all. 
He called a young man to him and gave him ad- 
vice how and wherein to improve and said, “I 
want thee to take my advice, though I am much 
younger than thee; and again said to him, “ will 
thee take my advice ?” which he promised to do. 

On seeing some tenderly affected with weeping, 


he said, “O don’t. take it hard that I going to 
leave you, since I feel so happy, and am not 
afraid to die; and then repeated the following 
lines with much comy osure and angelic sweetness, 
but to those around in a heart-melting manner : 

There is an hour when I must die, 

Nor doI know how soon ’twill come ; 

How many children young as I, 

Are called by death to meet their doom. 
Thus appearing to have the disembodied state 
full in view, enjoying Heaven (or happiness) 
within, and a prospect of its eternal duration. A 
few minutes before his departure he asked to be 
raised in bed toa sitting posture, and. quietly 
breathed as one falling into a sweet slecp, until 
the close, when the happy spirit redeemed from 
earth bade adieu to time, the 21st of lst mo. 1841, 
being in the 10th year of his age. J. G. 


ROGUE MANUFACTORY. 


There are probably more of these establish- 
lishments in all our chief cities, than the most 
astute and sagacious policemen have ever noted. 
They are of all grades and capacities. There are 
some where little children are worked up into 
whining beggars and petty thieves; where youth 
are prepared to be either the dupes and tools of 
master villains or their successors in the business ; 
and others still where those of considerable skill 
and practice are further initiated into the myste- 
ries of iniquity. Such manufactories can be count- 
ed by hundreds in any of our cities, but it is rare 
that we have as clear a report of their produc- 
tions as the case we are about to state, 

The attention of a benevolent gentleman, walk- 
ing in the streets of London, was arrested by the 
sight of a man standing idly at the end of a nar- 
row street. He accosted him, and after a time 
their conversation became quite personal. The 
confidence of the man was so completely won by 
the benevolence and evident sincerity of the 
stranger who had accosted him, that he agreed 
to call and see him. 

At the appointed time the call was made. The 
gentleman’s cordial weleome soon put the man 
at ease, and in the course of the interview it ap- 
peared that his visitor had led a criminal life for 
twenty years, and had been twenty times in prison? 

He resided in a low lodging-housc, where he 
carried on his craft of training low young lads 
to steal. The best hands among them were sent 
into the streets, and they brought home the 
plunder, on which the criminal school lived. He 
was too well knewn to the police to dare go out 
himself. ‘ But,” said he, “I can never keep 
the young ’uns long; for as soon as I have made 
them clever at their profession, if they are not 
taken by the police they leave me, and start for 
themselves ; so that I am obliged to look out for 
new hands.” This led to the question how many 
lads he supposed he had trained to be thieves du- 
ring the twenty years? He kept no account 
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and he could not exactly tell; but of this he was 
sure, that it was not less than five hundred! 
How ramified the evil which this one man has 
effected! What a cost has he been to the coun- 
try! What an amouut of property has he pur- 
loined from the community! How perfectly 
fearful the amount of wretehedness and ruin, and 
loss of character and soul, which he has effected! 
Happy that individval who has effected the 
amount of good which this one man has effected 
of evil. 

The end of the matter is that the man express- 
ed his shame and sorrow that he had been so 
long the enemy of society, and a depredator on 
the property of his fellow men. He was admit- 
ted an inmate of a reformatory society, where 
his character was entirely changed, and his na- 
ture apparently transformed, and in process of 
time he embarked for a distant colony, where, it 
is said, he is attempting to do what he can to re- 
pair the mischiefs of his former life.—Journ. 
Pris. Discipline. 





THE FAMILY STATE. 
An extract from the Every Day Christian, by T. H. 
Gallaudet. 

To render the family state what it should be, 
pains must be taken, constant and unwearied, by 
the heads of the family, to make it the scene not 
only of subordination and good order, but of im- 
provement in interesting useful knowledge, and 
of rational innocent enjoyment. Home, to be 
an attractive spot to the buoyancy and cheerful 
vivacity of youth, must be made pleasant and de- 
lightful. It must have a hallowed charm shed 
over it : so that, even amidst the novelties and 
fascinations of the fresh, and fair, and beautiful 
world around him, the son, the clerk, the appren- 
tice, may turn to it at all hours with fond antici- 
pations of his quiet joys. Are effectual means 
used by parents and heads of families to make it 
so? 

The table may be spread with wholesome and 
agreeable food, dealt out in liberal abundance to 
those who surround it. But it not unfrequently 
happens, that during the whole meal, there is a 
profound and demure silence ; no kindly greet- 
ing of interest, no smiles of countenance, no 
pleasant tones of voice to welcome the inmates 
of the household ;—no cheerful and improving 
conversation ; no remarks or enquiries, to draw 
it forth, on the part of the diffident ; no inno- 
cent sportiveness, at proper times and occasions. 


to the entwining round the hearts of all, the ties 
of domestic affection. But such frequently re- 
curring seasons, full of these golden opportuni- 
ties, are thus often lost, and worse than lost ;— 
for they will be regarded as seasons of constraint 
and gloom, and made as short and hurried as the 
demand of appetite or the gratifications of the 
palate will permit. 

And so they are made to a very great extent ; 
and to such an extent, that it has become a na- 
tional characteristic and reproach. In incurring 
this reproach we sacrifice the domestic advan- 
tages and enjoyments that have been mentioned ; 
the occasion of teaching our children many use- 
ful lessons of politeness, of kindly feeling, and of 
the minor morals ; the benefits, by no means to 
be overlooked, of that more healthful exercise of 
the digestive organs which slower and a more 
deliberate eating will produce—and those agree- 
able associations, not of an animal but an intel- 
lectual kind, which might be shed around the 
family board, and which would lend no ineffec- . 
tual aid in rendering home delightful. 

All this may regarded by some frugal house- 
wife, or some calculating man of business, 
avaricious of time, because time is money, as a 
small affair. But the affections of a group of 
children and youth, and of clerks or apprentices, 
if this will aid in securing them to the parents 
and heads of the family, are worth something 
more than dollars and cents—and as trifling as 
the means employed in doing this may seem, let 
it be remembered, that life is made up of little 
things, and that many small and delicate links 
must be put together to form the golden chain of 
domestic love. 





WHAT IS THE END OF MAN? 


Care is the shadow of possession, and the mag- 
nitude of the shadow, will always be in proportion 
to the dimensions of the substance. Great wealth, 
certainly, makes a man many anxieties. What 
shall I do? is a question often asked by affluence, 
as well as by poverty. There is nothing in earthly 
things, suited as a portion, to the desires of the 
human mind. The soul of man needs something 
better for its provision than wealth. It is on this 
account partly, that our Lord brands the rich 
man in the Gospel for a fool, who, when he sur- 
veyed his treasures, said to his soul, ‘Thou hast 
goods laid up for many years in store, eat, drink 
and bemerry.’ A fool, indeed, said Bishop Hop- 


Such seasons recurring thrice daily, and more | kins, to reckon his soul’s goods by barns full. 
than a thousand times a year, might be made | He might as wisely have boasted, that he had 
greatly subservient to the improvement and! provided barns full of thoughts for his body, as 
rational enjoyment of the family, to the culti-| barns full of corn for his soul. Then how pre- 
vation of the kind offices of courtesy among its; curious is the continuance of riches! They ap- 
members ; a subject surely not to be neglected | pear to us asin a dream; they come and are 
in the education of youth ; to the inculcating of | gone, they stand by us in the form of a golden 
the important lesson that our happiness is best | image, high in stature, and deeply founded on a 
promoted when we make common stock of it, and | rock ; but while we look at them, they are trans- 
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formed into an eagle with wings, and while we 
are preparing to embrace them, they fly away. 
What changes have we witnessed, even within 
our own circle of observation! How many do 
we know now suffering want, who formerly rolled 
in affluence. They set out in life in the full sun- 
shine of prosperity, but the storm overtook them, 
and blasted every comfort they had in the world. 

But, if riches continue to the end of life, how 
uncertain is life itself. How often do we sce 
persons called away by death, in the very midst 
of their prosperity. Just when they have most 
reason to desire to live, then they must die. Their 
industry has been successful, their desires after 
wealth have been gratified, they build houses, 
they plant gardens, and when preparing for many 
years of ease and enjoyment, they quitall for the 
sepulchre ; and then whose shall those things be, 
which they have amassed ? 

It is recorded of Saladin, the Saracen con- 
queror after he had subdued Egypt, passed the 
Kuphrates, and conquered cities without num- 
ber; after he had re-taken Jerusalem, and per- 
formed exploits almost more than human, in 
those wars which superstition had stirred up for 
the recovery of the Holy Land; that he finished 
his life in the performance of an action that ought 
to be transmitted to the most distant posterity. 
A moment before he uttered his last sigh, he 
called the herald who had earried his banners 
before him in all his battles; he commanded him 
to fasten to the top of a lance, the shroud in 
which the dying prince was soon to be buried. 
“Go,” said he, “carry this lance, unfurl this 
banner, and while you lift up this standard, pro- 
claim, ‘ This, this is all that remains to Saladin 
the great, the conqueror, and the king of the 
empire, of all his glory!’”’ Yes, and that piece 
of crape, in which his perishing remains shall be 
enwrapped, is all that will be left of his wealth 
to the rich man, when he leaves the present 
world. 

Notone step will his riches go with him beyond 
the grave. What a sad parting will that be, when 
the soul shall leave all its treasures behind in this 
world, and enter upon another state of existence, 
whither it cannot take a farthing, and where it 
would be useless if it could take it all. Then the 
migerable spirit, like a shipwrecked merchant 
thrown on some strange coast, after the loss of all 
his property, shall be cast on the shore of eter- 
nity, without one single comfort to relieve his 
pressing and everlasting necessities. 

Can riches then, substantiate their claims to 
be the.chief end of man? What! when it is so 
doubtful whether, after all our endeavors, we 
shall possess them ; when the possession of them 
contributes so little to our real felicity ; when 
their continuance is so uncertain, their duration 
so short, their influence upon our eternal destiny 
worse than nothing? Will any reasonable crea- 
ture have the folly to assert, that the chief end 


for which God sent him into the world is to 
amass property, to builda splendid house, and to 
store it with furniture equally splendid, to wear 
eostly clothes and feed on rich viands, to live in 
affluence and die rich? 


J. A. JAMES. 





INFLUENCE OF OCCUPATION UPON HEALTH. 


A curious and interesting report has been pre- 

pared by Mr. Finlaison, the actuary of the Na- 
tional. Debt Office, upon the subject of sickness 
and mortality among the male members of 
Friendly Societies in England and Wales, as 
shown by the return made by them to the gov- 
ernment for the five years 1846—1§50. It ap- 
pears that the proportion on the sick list in the 
course of a year is one in four, or 24.99 in every 
100. The proportion scems large, but some al- 
lowance may have to be made for eases of feign- 
ed illness, and the persons in question are not 
those who are most favorably cireumstanced in 
regard to food, clothing, lodging and the various 
conditions of health. Mr. Finlaison proceeds to 
divide the members of these societies into four 
classes :—1, those who have heavy labor, with 
exposure to the weather, such as agricultural and 
other out-door laborers—a class in which he has 
353,103 cases; 2, those who have heavy labor 
without exposure to the weather—such as smiths, 
sawyers, coopers, plumbers—a class numbering 
94,259 ; 3, those who have light labor, with ex- 
posure to the weather, such as shepherds, drovers, 
drivers, pedlars, messengers, Custom-house offi- 
cers—in number, 58,709; 4, those who have 
light labor, without exposure to the weather, 
such as clerks, shopmen, barbers, factory opera- 
tives, servants—in number, 286,999. He found 
that persons engaged in heavy labor, with and 
| without exposure to the weather, have respective- 
ly 28.04 and 26.54 per cent of their number 
sick in the year ; persons engaged in light labor, 
20.80 and 21.58. In round numbers, taking a 
census of working men disabled by illness, for 
every three whose work is light or moderate there 
are four of the class whose lot is heavy labor. 
The duration of sickness to each person sick is, 
however, upon an average, only 38 days and 
40.73 in the two classes engaged in heavy labor, 
and 41 days and 44.25 in the two classes engag- 
ed in light labor. The mortality is heaviest 
among the persons classed as engaged in light 
labor, and indoor work shows itself less favorable 
to longevity than outdoor. 

But the main difference in the distribution of 
sickness seems to turn upon the expenditure of 
physical force. ‘This is no new thing,” says 
Mr. Finlaison, “ for in all ages the enervation 
and decrepitude of the bodily frame has been ob- 
served to follow a prodigal waste of the mental 
or corporeal energies; but it has been nowhere 
previously established upon recorded experience, 
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that the quantum of sickness annually falling to | human nature in its lowest form and its mest 
the lot of man is in direct proportion to the de-| elementary state ; dispersed in single families ; 
mands on his muscular power. So it would seem | without fire-arms ; eating seeds and insects ; dig- 
to be, however. Therefore, whatever scientific | ging roots, (and hence their name) ; a rabbit the 
invention of machinery to save the expenditure | largest animal in the desert; their greatest skill 
of bodily strength, may be devised, its produc-|to snare it. The wild sage is their largest wood, 
tion should be hailed as one of the greatest of| sometimes six or eight feet high and a foot in 
blessings to the sons of toil, and not ignorantly | diameter ; and this serves for building a shelter, 
contemned by the very class whom in reality it | for some sort of covering for the feet and legs in 
ultimately benefits. A study of the following | the extreme cold, and shelters the rabbits. All 
digest leads to the conclusion, that the inventor | other Indians living in communities repulse the 
of.any engine which spares the physical energies | miserable Digger.” Such are the people whom 
diminishes the amount of human sickness in pro-| the: magic touch of Beale has collected into a 
portion as he, by means of his device, economizes | community, converted into farmers, and who will 





the labor of his fellow creatures.” 


The tables | be able to give Frement bread when he arrives 


show that the liability to sickness runs up to] among them in their new abode.” 


a temporary maximum in the young men, and 
then declines, and does not attain the same per- 
centage until advanced years. This sick mazi- 
mum of early manhood—the effect of a prema- 
ture demand on the bodily vigor—is in the period 
from 18 to 21, except in the class engaged in 
outdoor heavy labor, in which it appears to be at 
14. The same percentage is reached, ever after- 
wards, to increase, at the age of 48 in the class 
who have indoor heavy labor, 51 in the case of 
indoor light labor, 57 with outdoor heavy labor, 
and 65 with indoor light labor. These last re- 
marks relate to the proportion of persons sick, 
not to the duration of the sickness. The duration 
of sickness does not decline in manhood, but in- 
creases with the age. The severity of the rail- 
way employment, according to these tables, tells 
upon the constitution; the men, it is said, get 
“weather beaten.” In the police there is a 
marked increase in the amount of sickness after 
40, as if the service broke down the men at an 
: earlier period than other occupations. — American 
Gazette. 










THE DIGGER INDIANS. 


We have already given some account of the 
encouraging results of the efforts of Lieut. Beale, 
Superintendent of Indian Affairs in California, 
to improve the condition of the Digger Indians. 
Col. Benton communicates to the National In- 
telligencer an extract from a letter of Superin- 
tendent Beale, dated Jan. 25, from the Tejon 
reservation, in which he says: 

‘We have been very busy with our farming 
work, and have ploughéd up two thousand acres 
in one field, and sown it in wheat, and shall plant 
as many more in corn—all.the work done by na- 
ked ‘digger Indians,’ of whom I have about two 
thousand on the reserve, and sleep in the middle 
of them in as much security as if I was in the 
Capitol at Washington. We soon expect Fre- 
mont.” 

These naked “Digger Indians” are thus de- 
scribed by Fremont. 

“They live in the Great Basin, and exhibit 





CONQUESTS WRUNG FROM OBLIVION. 


The discoveries of Nineveh are the greatest 


conquests ever wrung from oblivion. No diver 
ever ventured down into those dark, silent waters, 
and brought back such a goodly jewel. Pompeii 


was the small watering-place of a nation with 


whose habits we were familiarly acquainted; but ° 


of Nineveh we knew not where it had stood, and 
only that it had existed. For centuries the Ti- 
gris and the Euphrates had poured down from 
the Armenian mountains, flowing on through 
the desert plains of Mesopotamia, but uttering 
no dirge for departed greatness; and the Arabs, 
who pitched their black tents beside the shape- 
less mounds of Korsobad, talked of the deeds of 
the prophet Nimrod, unconscious that they sat 
beside his buried palaces.—Athenxum. 





TO A YOUNG INFIDEL, 


Who was scoffing at Christianity, because of 
the conduct of some of its professors, the late Dr. 


Mason said, “ Did you ever know an uproar to: 


be made because an infidel went astray from the 
paths of morality!” The infidel admitted that 
he had not. “Then by expecting professors of 
Christianity to be holy, you admit it to be a holy 
religion, and thus pay it the highest compliment 
in your power!” The young man, of course, 
had no reply to make. 





If the eye be single, the humblest being may 
discern “ the narrow way that leadeth unto life ;” 
but it required the soul of a Newton to unravel 
the many colored woof of the rainbow, and discoy- 
er the cause why the leaf detached from the tree 


falls to the ground ; so infinitely more simple are ° 


“the things that belong to our peace,” than those 
secrets, however sublime and interesting in them- 
selves, which only add to our information with- 
out purifying our hearts.—J. Montgomery. 
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WILLIAM PENN’S TESTIMONY TO THE 
LIGHT OF CHRIST. 


This I publish to the whole world, that I never 
knew God truly and heartily to be of purer eyes 
than to behold iniquity; 1 was never conscien- 
tiously convicted of any evil; I never was brought 
into true repentance; I never experienced real 
atonement; I never had right faith in Christ ; 
nor did I ever inwardly come to feel a cleansing 
from any sin, and a being justified by his blood, 
by which to know him, my Mediator, Saviour; 
and Redeemer, but by the reproofs of that Light, 
wherewith Christ has enlightened me, and by 
turning to it, and walking in it, with all godly 
fear and subjection, according to its blessed dis- 
coverings and requirings. Wherefore I boldly 
call it a sufficient, saving, and supernatural life. 

[Spirit of Truth Vindicated. 
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The enlivening season of Spring has opened 
upon us, and reminds us of the continued mercy 
and kind Providence of Him, who still remem- 
bers his large family, and as the varied seasons 
run their wonted course, each one is calculated to 
instruct, and admonish us, that our mortal life, 
too, is emblematic of these changes. “ Pass 
some few years thy flowering spring, thy sum- 
mer’s ardent strength, thy sober autumn fad- 
ing into age, and pale concluding winter comes 
at last and shuts the scene.” So says the poet ; 
and would that we might keep in remembrance 
the importance of embracing each season to im- 
prove the heart, that the winter of age, if per- 
mitted to see it, may find us ripe for immortality, 
ready to be gathered to the Heavenly Garner. 





RUINS OF TENAMPUA. 

At a meeting of the American Ethnological 
Society, E. G. Squier gave a brief verbal account 
of some of his Archzeological investigations in the 
States of Honduras and St. Salvadore, Central 
America, and also laid before the members some 
plans of extensive ruins hitherto unknown. The 
most remarkable of these were the - 

1. Ruins of Tenampua situated upon a high 
hill, level on the summit, which overlooks the 
great plain of Comayagua. This hill is naturally 
scarped on all sides, and is accessible at only three 
points, where the approaches are defended by 
heavy walls of stone. The summit, which is up- 
ward of a mile and a half long by more than 
half a mile broad, is literally covered with ruins. 


a 
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They are, for the most part, pyramidal structures 
of various dimensions, but always of three or 
more stages, and ascended by flights of steps, 
after the manner of the Teocallii of Mexico. The 
principal structure, called the temple, is about 
300 feet long by 180 wide, and incloses several 
pyramidal structures, which were evidently the 
“high places” of ancient worship. The hill is 
supplied with water by two large square *reser- 
voirs, now nearly filled up. The whole number 
of structures, great and small, is estimated by 
Mr. Squier at between 250 and 300. He was 
unable, for want of time, to measure and accurate- 
ly lay down any except the principal ones. He 
was of opinion, from the circumstance, that 
the fertile plain at the base of the hill bears 
abundant evidence of having sustained a heavy 
aboriginal population, and also from the fact that 
the summit of the hill lacked all the more impor- 
tant requisites for the site of a town, that Ten- 
ampua was anciently both a sacred place and 
fortress, or place of refuge for the ancient in- 
habitants of the plain in time of danger. Mr. 
Squier observed that the temples of the ancients 
were frequently their fortresses, where they 
thought to receive the support of their gods 
against their enemies. 

2. Ruins of Calamulla.—These ruins are also 
situated on high grounds, to the southwest of 
the plain of Comayagua, on the road to the In- 
dian town of Guajiquere. The spot is remarkable 
for its picturesque beauty. It is a savannah 
thinly covered with large pines, and almost in- 
closed by a clear mountain stream. The ruins 
themselves, are much the same with these of 
Tenampua, but less in number and smaller in 
size. The principal pyramid is faced throughout 
with stone, and has a flight of steps ascending 
it on its west side. The Indians in passing it 
always take off their hats, as they are accustom- 
ed to do in passing the Christian churches cf 
the present day. 

3. Ruins of Chapulistagua.—These are situ- 
ated about fifteen leagues from the City of Co- 
mayagua, in the valley of one of the principal 
tributaries of the river Sulaco. They are re- 
markable for their excellent preservation and for 
their size. The principal structures are so placed, 
in respect to each other, as to form a square. 
From the centre of this, on the east leads off a 
broad causeway, paved with flat stones which 
reaches, it is said, a league and a half to the 
summit of a high hill, overlooking the valley, 
where there is a large pyramid of five stages. 
The Indians have a tradition that a subterranean 
passage leads from these ruins to those of Ten- 
ampua. 

Luins of Jamalteca.—These occur in the 
plain of Espino, twenty miles to the northward 
of Comayagua, and closely resemble those al- 
ready described. ‘The principal structure stands 
upon a broad terrace paved with stones, and is 
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The adjacent valley is full of remains, and many 
vases skilfully wrought and brilliantly paiated, 
besides various articles of sculpture well executed, 
are found wherever any excavations are made. 
Mr. Squier stated that twenty-five or thirty 
groups of remains, similar to those mentioned 
above, were discovered by him in the States of 
Honduras and Salvador, scattered over the entire 
country from sea to sea. But these monuments, 
although extensive, are not comparable to others 
which he discovered in the Department of Gra- 
cias, in the west of Honduras, bordering on Gua- 
temala. It.is in this department that the ruins 
of Copan, described in part by Mr. Stephens, 
exist. These ruins are on one of the southern 


in their habits, still occupy a portion of the coast 
called the “Balsam Coast.” This extends for 
upward of sixty miles along the sea, from near 
the port of La Libertad, to the roadstead of Aca- 
jutla. No whites live among these Indians, who 
still speak the Nahual or Mexican language, and 
enforce the social and civil laws of their ancestors. 
They collect the famous “ Balsam of Peru,’ 
which, notwithstanding its.name, comes exclu- 
sively from this coast. 

The principal ruins in San Salvador are those of 
Opico, near San Vicente, which are very extensive, 
consisting of immense terraces, towers, pyramidal 
edifices, subterranean vaults, and passages, be- 
sides many remains of buildings on the plan of 


surrounded by smaller ones, regularly placed. | and the Pacific. A large fragment, little changed 


tributaries of the river Motagua, while those dis- 
covered by Mr. Squier are found in the great 
parallel valleys of the rivers Chamelicon and 
Santiago, and in the broad plain of Sensenti, in 
which the last named river has its rise. All of 
these remains partake of the character of those 
of Copan, and abound in sculptures and hiero- 
glyphics. Some of these statues, as works of 
art, equal any which have yet been discovered 
on the continent. A colossal head, found among 
the ruins of Yulpates, was mentioned by Mr. 
Squier a3 the severest and most classical speci- 
men of American aboriginal art which had yet 
fallen under his notice. He added that the ruins 
are so numerous and widely scattered that most 
of the churches in the various towns, as well as 
many of the residences and haciendas of the 
people, are built of the cut stones taken from 
them. The ruins of Copan have never been ex- 
plored throughout their whole extent. The Go- 
vernment of Honduras had arranged to put three 
hundred men at Mr. Squier’s disposal, to enable 
him to make a thorough exploration, but the 
measure failed in consequence of incursions of 
the irregular troops of the Indian Dictator, Car- 
rera, who is styled “ President” of the anarchi- 
cal State of Guatemala. These troops made a 
descent upon the towns around Copan, and com- 
pletely desolated the whole country, going so far 
as to destroy the crops and cut down the fruit 
trees, 

This part of Honduras is high and healthy, 
and seems to have been anciently densely popu- 
lated. The great chief, Lempira, cazique of Cer- 
quin and Sensenti, was able to assist the cazique 
or calel of Copan, with 30,000 men, in opposing 
the Spaniards. He maintained for a long time a 
succcessful opposition to them; and the moun- 
tain where he made his last struggle is called by 
his name. The Indians have built a church on 
the spot where he fell, where they resort annually 
to offer prayers for his soul. 

San Salvador, according to Mr. Squier, was 
occupied in great part by tribes of Nahvales, or 
true Mexicans. At the time of the conquest 
they held the country between the river Lem pa 


those of Palenque. Mr. Squier, from lack of 
time, was unable to make more than a very gene- 
ral examination of these ruins, which impressed 
him as among the most extensive and interesting 
of any in Central America. They would furnish 
ample occupation to the intelligent investigator 
for months.—NV. Y. Tribune. 





Marriep,—On Fourth day the 26th inst., accord- 
ing to the order of the religious society of Friends, 
| Witt1am E. Warp, of New York, to Tacy A.., eldest 
daughter of Reuben Lukens, of this city. 


Erratum.—We regret that an error occurred in 
our last number, in the notice of the marriage of 
Samuel P. Lippincott and Rachel E. Saunders. In 
last line of the notice, for “daughter of Joseph Lip- 
pincott,”? read daughter of Joseph Saunders. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


Drep,—On the morning of the 5th of Fourth mo., 
1854, Bernena Barmore, wife of Henry Barmore, 
in the 66th year of her age; a member of Oswego 
Monthly Meeting, State of New York. 

The love of her Heavenly Father shone conspic- 
| pously in her asa mother and a Christian. Being 
|the mother of a large family, her domestic con- 
| cerns necessarily occupied much of her time, yet 

these were not allowed to deter her from the steady 
attendance of our religious meetings for worship 
and discipline, particularly that of which she had 
been a useful member for about forty years; giving 
|evidence by her solid deportment, that she was 
| preparing to gain an inheritance in that city whose 
builder and maker the Lord alone is. Having been 
favored in her life to be a partaker of that Divine 
principle of love to God, which produces love to 
men without respect of persons, she found it in 
times of trial and deep proving to be as an an- 
chor to the soul, both sure and steadfast. 

Her last illness was short, and the termination 
of it somewhat unexpected to her friends; but the 
transition was easy, and almost without a struggle, 
and although we mourn her loss, yet we rejoice in 
the belief that ter redeemed spirit has entered, 
where the wicked cease from tronbling, and the 
weary soul forever rests with its God. A. M. 


| Dirv,—At Goshen, Logan Co., Ohio, on Second 
| day evening, 3d ult., after a lingering illness, Mar- 
| THA Brown, aged 32 years. 
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LETTER FROM R. MASON.—NO. XLIII. 
A , 1845. 
My belorei S 
My mind often turns to the little united band 
at S. S.’s, from whom I have been so long sepa- 
rated as to the outward, but a precious union and 
communion of spirit is sometimes vouchsafed, 
that keeps alive a fresh feeling of interest and 
desire that every weapon of warfare against the 
enemy, in whatever guise he may be detected, 
may be spiritua’, and mighty through God to 
the pulling down of all his strong-holds. Then, 
indeed, will one be able to chase a thousand, and 
two put ten thousand to flight. Oh, how I long 
for a deeper indwelling of spirit, (a retirement 
from all that is without,) among the professed 
ambassadors of the Prince of Peace, every where 
within our borders, indeed, the world over. But 
it seems at times enough for me to keep watch 
over my own internal domain, and endeavor to 
know myself. Intricate are the windings and 
turns of self-love, so that, while keeping an eye | 
over the vineyards of others, there is great need | 
to see that I neglect not mine own. * * * [| 


feel meagre in best things, but my mind is drawn | 
out in desire that a patient continuance in re- | 
signation to thy allotment may be experienced, | 
and that thou mayest derive all the benefit de- | 
signed by the refining Hand, which is laid upon | 
thee in the way best suited to the purposes of | 


infinite wisdom and love. The sediment of earth | 
is very adhesive. This I know full well; and 
when the more gentle operation of water will not 
cleanse, the consuming element of fire must be 
applied; and while human nature is writhing 
under its power, it is consoling to believe that 
nothing which will take the impress of the King’s 
seal, wiil be destroyed thereby. Then lift up 
thy head in hope, and press on in spirit, to 
the attainment of that blessed state wherein all 
things work together for good. It is then we 
are fitted for that rest prepared for the people of 
God—a rest from all our own turmoilings after 
ease. May we both more fully realize it, my 
loved friend. 


, 1847. 
This week I suppose will be your 
select Preparative Meeting, where I should like 
to be, but circumstances which are not under my 
control prevent my getting to the city. I feel 
that an excuse is due for my long absence, while 
my right of membership is with you, but when I 
think of asking for a certificate, a cloud rests 
upon it. When I was favored with health I 
heeded not heat nor cold, rain, hail nor snow. 
That time has gone forever; I am a poor shat- 
tered bark, perhaps not much longer to contend 
with the winds and waves of time, and at seasons 
so spiritually destitute that doubts assail me, as 
to a safe landing at last in the haven of eternal 
rest. I was cheered with thy account of things 


* * * 


among you. I hope may continue to abide 
in the humility, and ever renounce.all strength 
but strength divine. It is pleasant to hear from 
friends beloved, but.it is not best for us always 
to be feeding upon pleasant things. To receive 
with a ready mind all the dispensations of Provi- 
dence, is a state I desire more and more to press 
after, suffering the winnowing fan and the con- 
suming fire to separate the chaff and the dross of 
self, in all its modifications, from the grain and 
the gold, which can only be admitted unmixed 
into the heavenly treasury, and while thus craving 
my own safety, an ardency of feeling extends to 
others, that they, too, may be gathered. A tri- 
bute of affection flows from the heart of thy 
friend, R. M. 


(From a Correspondent.) 


In the * Friends’ Intelligencer,” of 6th month, 
21st, 1851, I find a letter from Queen Caroline, 
wife of George the Second, to her daughter, 
which has been deservedly admired for the 
strength and fidelity of its sentiments. It was 
accompanied by an anecdote which furnished a 
favorable evidence of her kindness of heart. I 
have recently met with a further account of her, 
which proves that she possessed a quality not 
often met with in private life, and yet more rarely 
amongst crowned heads ;—-the magnanimity 
which enabled her to bear the plain dealing of 
an honest man, without resentment. The ae- 
count is taken from a memoir of Dr. Wm. Whis- 
ton, in Dobson’s Encylopedia. M. T. 

William Whiston, an English divine of un- 
common intellect and learning, was of singular 
character and remarkable for speaking the plain- 
nest truths on every occasion and to persons of 
every degree. During the year 1725, in which, 
together with Dr. Clark, Dr. Berkley and others, 
he had the honor to attend Queen Caroline one 
day in every week, to talk of the progress of 
science, her Majesty one evening took occasion 
to pay him a just compliment on his truth and 
integrity, requesting him that he would, with his 
usual! plainness, point out to her any fault that 
he might have observed in her conduct. At first 
he begged to be excused, adding that few per- 
sons could bear to have their faults told them, 
and least of all royal personages, who from their 
elevation are necessarily surrounded by flatterers, 
to whose lips truth is a stranger. 

Her Majesty replied, that he must consider. 
her, not as a Queen, but as a philosopher, and 
that philosophy was of very little use, if it could 
not enable its professors to hear without offence, 
truths necessary to their own improvement. Upon 
this he told her that the greatest fault he had 
observed in her conduct was her light and airy 
behavior in the house of God, which he assured 
her had made very unfavorable impressions upon 


| the minds of many persons, who, coming to town 
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from distant parts of the country, bad gone to the 
Chapel* to obtain a sight of her Majesty, of the 
King, and the Royal family. The Queen made 
no reply, but in about six weeks afterwards, re- 
newed her request that Mr. Whiston would point 
out the most glaring improprieties in her conduct. 
To this he answered that he had laid down a 
maxim from which he could not deviate, never 
to point out to any one more than one fault at a 
time, and never to give a second reproof, until 
he had observed some good consequence to have 
arisen from the first. Much to the Queen’s honor, 
she was pleased with this plain dealing, and con- 
tinued to think favorably of Dr. Whiston. 

This honest, but eccentric man, died in 1762, 
at the advanced age of 95. 





STRONG DRINK AND ITS FRUITS. 

There are at least 5,000 places in the county 
of Philadelphia at which intoxicating liquors can 
be bought and drank. Of these, upwards of 
1,400 are kept open in direct violation of law. 
Of 12,000 commitments to the County Prison, 
in the past twelve months, 9,090 are the result 
of using strong drink as a beverage. Of an ave- 
rage of 1850 paupers in the Blockley Alms- 
house, 1,300 are made paupers by strong drink. 

The turnkey’s report for 1853, furnished by 
the Mayor’s clerk to the Grand Jury of the 
Court of Quarter Sessions, March term, shows 
that of 9,112 prisoners, 7,952 were for intoxica- 
tion or for crimes induced by the use of strong 
drink. 

It is estimated that $460,000 are taken from 
the pockets of the people annually to restrain, 
punish, or maintain those who are made vicious 
or poor by strong drink. 
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right to poison and debase our fellow-men. ‘Two 
prisons as large as the Moyamensing prison, 
would not hold all that should be arrested—men 
and women—who wander through the streets of 
our city, drunken and disorderly, and who assail 
our doors as beggars, or stop us in the streets 
for alms. Who among you have ever seen s0 
many of such persons as now wander along our 
highways? In the tried department of the Moya- 
mensing Prison there are now two or three pris- 
oners in every cell, and in the untried department 
there are five. The commitments have increased 
from between four and five thousand per year to 
12,000. We need more jails, or the suppression 
of the cause which leads to so many commit- 
ments.” 





SIZE OF OUR GREAT LAKES. 


The latest measurements of our fresh water 
seas are these: 

The greatest length of Lake Superior is 335 
miles; its greatest breadth is 160 miles; mean 
depth, 988 feet; elevation, 627 feet ; area, 32,000 
square miles. 

The greatest length of Lake Michigan is 360 
miles; its greatest breadth, 108 miles; mean 
depth, 900 feet ; elevation, 587 feet; area, 23,000 
square miles. 

The greatest length of Lake Huron is 200 
miles; its greatest breadth is 160 miles; mean 
depth, 900 feet ; elevation, 574 feet ; area 20,000 
square miles, 

The greatest length of Lake Erie is 250 miles; 


‘its greatest breadth is 80 miles; its mean depth 


is 84 feet ; elevation, 555 feet ; area 6000 square 


' miles. 


The greatest length of Lake Ontario is 180 


It is well suggested by the grand jury, that if| miles; greatest breadth, 65 miles; its mean 


a substance as fatal to the eyes as strong drink 
is to the reason and strength of men and the 
welfare of their families, were to be bought and 
sold in the same way, there would be such a call 


depth is 500 feet; elevation, 262 feet; area, 
6000 square miles. 
The total length of all five is 1585 miles, cov- 


| ering an area altogether of upwards of 90,000 


for the suppression of the trade as no private or | square miles. 


political influence could withstand. Suppose 
10,000 people in Philadelphia were made blind, 
annually, by the use of coffee, would the free sale 


ofit be tolerated? A blind man may be a good | 


citizen, a good husband, a good father, or a good 


son—but a drunkard—what is or can he be bu a 


curse to himself, his family and the community ? 


We thirk the views expressed by the Judge | 
of the Quarter Sessions, at the last term, must 
commend themselves to the reason and conscience 


of all good citizens. 


_ “If we are to have the present license law con- 
tinued, the tax raised by it should, in justice, go | 
to the county instead of the State, as the county | 
spends $10 in the support of the paupers and | 
criminals, made so by these very tavern keepers, 
for every dollar received by the State, for the 


* The Chapel was connected with the Royal residence. 








THE CANADAS. 
No portion of this continent is making more 
‘marked and rapid progress at the present time 
‘than the western section of Canada. We are 
surprised at the rapid growth of the western 
States and cities of the American Union. . And 
yet, since the year 1800, the growth of Canada 
West has been nearly thrice that of the United 
States. In the last fifty years, the increase of 
the States, according to the best authorities, has 
| been about 400 per cent. But during the forty 


years between 1811 and 1851, the increase of 
Upper Canada was upwards of 1100 per cent. 
‘ake even the three great States of the West— 
Ohio, Michigan and I}linois—and compare them 
with Canada West, for the past twenty years, 
and great as has been their growth, our Canadian 
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neighbors exceed their increase during the same 
period, by the large ratio of 55 per cent. This 
immense increase in western Canada is not con- 
fined either to the cities or the rural districts. It 
is a general movement, and there are potent 
causes in operation which will accelerate the 
growth for the next decade. The increase of the 
city of Toronto, when compared with the cities 
in the States, is found to exceed that of Boston, 
New York, St. Louis and Cincinnati. 

A negotiation of considerable importance to 
the Erie and its connecting roads, the New York 
Tribune says, is now going on. It is an arrange- 
ment by which goods imported by the English 
steamers and intended for Canada, will be for- 
warded to their destination over the Erie, the 
Chemung, the Canandaigua and Niagara Falls 
and Youngstown Roads. These goods have here- 
tofore been forwarded over the chain of roads 
connecting Boston with the West. The comple- 
tion of the Erie guage to Jersey City, and the 
Youngstown Road, has caused this change. The 
goods will now be landed at Jersey City, and 
without intermediate handling, will be unloaded 
alongside steamboat at Youngstown. 


DISCOVERY OF A ROMAN CITY IN SWITZERLAND, | 


The remains of a Roman City, named Tauren- 
tunum, have lately been discovered in the neigh- 
borhood of Vevay. The city, it is said, has been 
destroyed by the largest earth-slip which has ever 
taken place in Switzerland—a slip caused by a 
large mass of mountain tumbling down and shoot- 
ing through a valley, as if it had been the ball of 
a cannon, and spreading itself out in hillocks in 
the valley of the Rhone, just like a discharge of 
artillery. 


GLOUCESTER FISHERMEN. 


About one hundred vessels are now absent 
from Gloucester on fishing voyages to George’s 
Banks, and in the course of two or three weeks 
the whole fleet will be fitted out. The number 
of vessels this season will greatly exceed that of 
any former year, comprising 250 vessels, employ- 
ing 2500 men. ‘The fisheries thus far this ye: 

gc ° e fisheries thus far this year 


have been quite successful; recently, however, | 


the vessels have experienced severe weather, and 
apprehensions are felt for one or two that are 
now some weeks overdue. It is upwards of a 
year since any Gloucester vessel with its crew 
has been lost, and it cannot be expected that the 
town will be equally fortunate this season. The 
George's fisheries are the most hazardous of any 
that are pursued by our New England people, 
and Gloucester has suffered most severely in 
years past from this branch of the business. 
Since 1837 nearly forty fishing vessels have 
been lost from the single port of Gloucester. 
They were all vessels of the first class, and 
manned by crews of hardy and energetic young 
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men. The vessels have been lost with all on 
board. They were manned by over 400 persons, 
and their value may be estimated at from $150,- 
000 to $200,000. Most of these vessels were 
lost on “‘ George’s Shoals,” and no trace of ves- 
sels or crews has been discovered in any one in- 
stance. All that is known is this: they sailed 
for George’s Banks and have never returned or 
been heard from. We think no port on the At- 
lantic seaboard can present such a series of los- 
ses as Gloucester, although the fact must be 
taken into consideration that no town in the 
United states has one-third part as many vessels 
engaged in fisheries. Newburyport, Marblehead, 
Tauro, and some other fishing ports have had 
frequent losses of vessels and crews within the 
last ten years, but the sad record of the losses of 
Gloucester eclipse them all. 


| KNOWLEDGE OF CHRIST’S LOVE. 


It is a peculiar kind of expression where the 
Apostle prays that they might ‘“ know the love 
of Christ, which passeth knowledge.”” We may 
know that experimentally which we can not 
know comprehensively ; we may know that in its 
power and effects which we can not comprehend 
in its nature and depths. A weary person may 
| receive refreshment from a spring, who can not 
fathom the depth of the ocean from whence it 
proceeds.—Dr. Owen. 





The religion of Jesus Christ is not a system 
| of empty speculations, designed to have no prac- 
| tical influence. It is not the offspring of wild 
| enthusiasm, that exhausts all its force in feeling, 
| and leaves none for action. 4 good man out of 

the good treasure of the heart, necessarily Lring- 

eth forth good things. Experience without prac- 

tice is nothing; and practice without experience 
| is no more. Experimental religion consists in the 
| reality of the Christian graces, and in their due 
| effect upon the life and conversation. 


| The most overwhelming affliction is mercy, 

| if it bring us back to the Father of mercies ; the 

| keenest scourge is kindness, if it convince us of 

sin : losses are gains, when they assist us in ob- 

taining durable riches; and the greatest affliction 

| the greatest mercy, if, through Divine grace, it 
be made the means of saving our souls.” 


To know what faith is, or that we are in the 
faith, is to kaow that Christ is in us of a truth; 
it is to know the power of his life, his sufferings, 
his death, his resurrection and ascension, made 
good in our souls. To be in the faith, is tohave 
done with all notions and opinions about it, be- 
cause it is found and felt by its living power and 
fruits within us, which are righteousness, peace, 


and joy in the Holy Ghost. 
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WILLIAM FORSTER.* 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ LAYS OF QUAKERDOM.”” 


Laid to thy rest amid the mighty mountains 
That, calm and stable, symbolize thy soul; 
Sleeping in peace, where streams from living fountains, 
Types of thy spirit, in their clearness roll. 


Leaving life’s labor for its full fruition, 
Still bearing meekly in thy faithful hand 
The high credentials of thy human mission, 
Whose glorious ending is the better land. 


Thine earnest pleading for the bound and_ broken, 
Falleth like music on that other sphere ; 

Half on the earth and half in heaven t’was spoken, 
bringing the bondsmen and the angels near. 


Slowly receding in thine act of pleading, . 
From the poor sufferers whom thou sought to save; 
Their blessing resting on thy interceding, 
Hangs like a halo o’er thy lonely grave; 


And streaming inward through the narrow portal, 
Breaks like the morning in the shadowy tomb, - 
Lifting the first steps of thy march immortal 
To joy and triumph from the chill and gloom. 


While from the verge of earth loved voices ringing 
Far through the valley, luminous as day: 

Herald thy coming to the angels singing, 
Whose stiains of welcome meet thee half the way. 


There they shall greet thee, whom thy labors lifted 
From the low places of their human life! 

Who, bat for thee, o’er the wild seas had drifted 
Outward forever, or perished in the strife. 


The lone Pariah round the true Shekina, 
With the poor toilsman of thy native land, 
The slavie serf, the slave of Caroljna 
Waiting to meet thee in a shining band. 


Passing in love and power, thy soul’s transition 
Is but ascension to a higher height, 

Where all around thee in thy new condition 
Life’s mysteries open in celestial light. 


Viewing forever in calm contemplation 
The widening circles of each duty done; 

And through all cycles of thy elevation, 
Ascending nearer to the Heavenly One. 


*William Forster was one of the English Quaker Em- 
bassy to the slaveholding governments of this conti- 
nent. He was a man shrinkingly modest, but of large 
intelligence, extensive influence, and rare philanthro- 
Py; active and devoted through a long life to every 
effort to ameliorate the condition of the suffering 
classes of England, Ireland and India, and of the slave 
everywhere; having, in the pursuit of his object, 
Visited the principal countries and rulers, and distin- 
guished people of Europe, to plead for the people. 

_ His benevolence was of that true order, which is not 
limited by geographical lines or social distinctions, 
but seeks instinctively the suffering humanity. 

He was taken ill and died in the mountains of Ten- 
nessee, literally falling in his armor, at the age of 70 
years, leaving his companions to pursue their mission 
unaided by his invaluable counsel, and philanthropy 
t0 mourn his transition.—Philada. Daily Register. 


Selected for Friends’ Intelligencer. 
* MY TIMES ARE IN THY HAND.” 


Father, I Inow that all my life 
Is portioned out for me, 

And the changes that will surely come 
I do not fear to see; 

But I ask thee for a present mind, 
Intent on pleasing Thee. 


I ask thee for the thankful love, 
Through constant watching wise ; 
To meet the glad with cheerful smile, 

And to wipe the weeping eyes; 
And a heart at leisure from itself, 
To soothe and sympathize. 


I would not have the restless will 
That hurries to and fro, 

Seeking for some great thing to do, 
Or secret thing to know; 

I would be dealt with as a child, 
And guided where to go. 


Wherever in the world I am, 
In whatsoe’er estate, 

I have a fellowship with hearts 
To keep and cultivate, 

And a work of holy love to do 
For the Lord, on whom | wait. 


lask thee for the daily strength 
To none that ask denied, 
And a mind to blend with outward life 
Whilst keeping at Thy side: 
Content to fill a little space, 
So Thou be glorified. 


And if some things I do not ask 
In my cup of blessing be, 

I would have my spirit filled the more 
With grateful Jove to Thee ; 

More careful than to serve Thee much, 
To please Thee perfectly. 


There are briars besetting every path, 
That call for patient care; 

There is a crook in every lot, 
And an earnest need.for prayer ; 

But the lowly heart that leans on Thee 
Is happy everywhere. 


In a service that Thy love appoints 
There are no bonds for me, 

For my secret soul is taught the truth 
That makes Thy people free, 

And a life of self-renouncing love 
Is a life of liberty. 


ON THE PEACE OF THE SOUL. 


All men seek for peace; but they do not seek 
it where it is to be found. The world promises 
peace, but cannot give it. It offers transitory 
pleasures, but they are not worth the pains they 
cost. Jesus Christ alone can give peace to man ; 
he cures our passions, and regulates our desires. 
He comforts us with the hopes of everlasting 
blessings : he makes us taste that inward joy, even 
in pain ; and as the spring that produces it is in- 
exhaustible, and the bottom of the soul where it 
resides is inaccessible to all the malice of men, 

it becomes a treasure to the righteous which no 
one can take from them. 
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FROM THE CHINCHA ISLANDS. 

We have been favored with the perusal of a 
private letter from the Chincha Islands, dated 
the 19th of February, which contains some items 
of public interest, that we are permitted to copy. 


There were at the islands at the date of the 
letter, one hundred and sixty yessels of various 
sizes, from 300 to.2200 tons burden—averaging 
probably 800 tons. The estimated average time 
for loading with guano was forty days. 

The rate of exportation of guano from the 
islands is said to be 1000 tons a day, which it 
was thought would not exhaust the heap in ten 
years. A geological survey, made by order of 
the United States government, had estimated that 
eight years would exhaust the supply. We ex- 
tract from the letter as follows : 

‘“‘ There are three of the Chincha Islands lying 
in a line, N. and S., the passages between them 
being less than a half mile.. The wind is always 
S. and E., and it is never known to rain. The 
north island is the largest. Itis nearly circular, 
and about one-third of a mile in diameter, and 
about 100 feet high. Some parts of the coast 
are steep high cliffs, and others sandy and rocky 
coves of gradual ascent from the shore. The 


heap of guano continues to deepen to the highest 
point of the island, where itis 100 feet in depth. 
Fancy a large old fashioned loaf of brown bread, 


laid upon a table but little larger than the base 


of a loaf, and you can pretty nearly see the pile | 
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vast a pile accumulated, or whether the islands 
were thrown up from the bottom of the sea with 
a deposit upon them, you must judge for your- 
self. 

The second island is similar in size and pile to 
the one described. The third one has not been 
touched yet. It is much smaller, but well loaded, 
Guano secretes large quantities of ammonia, and, 
confined as it is in a ship’s hold, a man cannot 
stay more than five or ten minutes at a time 
among it. Besides, large lumps of pure am- 
monia are daily found, apparently decomp)sed 
bones, eggs, &c., and among other items a man 
in a perfect state of preservation—the real am- 
monia, strong as volatile salts. 

Now do you wish to know how all those ships 
are loaded, and a thousand tons per day dug and 
sent from the islands? Well, there are about 
100 convicts from Peru, and about 300 China- 
men from the Celestial Empire. The former are 
in the right place; the latter were passengers 
that engaged passage in an English ship for 
California, and engaged before they left their 
own country, to labor after their arrival fora 
limited time to pay their passage, $80. Instead of 
being landed at California, the ship brought them 
direct to this place, and the captain sold them 
for three and six years, according to the men, to 
work out their pussage, and here they are, slaves 
for life. 

They are allowed $4 per month for thejr food, 
and 3th of a dollar per day for their labor, with 


of guano on either island. The laborers com-ja pile of guano before them which will last the 
mence digging and proceed along the top of the} next ten years ; and long before it is exhausted 


rock in the direction of the centre, from all parts | the majority of them will be dead. 
of the island ; and, therefore, in their progress, | is compelled to brin 
have shown the guano in a very steep side from | guano per day. 


Each man 
to the shoot five tons of 
ailure thereof is rewarded 


A 


the base rock, 80 teet high ; and from every part it | with the lash from a strong negro, and such is 
appears to be the same substance—hard and close. | their horror of the lash and the hopelessness of 
Every spoonful is dug with a pick, and when | their condition, that every week there are more 


loosened is as dry as powder, and of course dusty. | or less suicides. 


In the month of November, I 


If left in a pile but a brief period, it again be-| have heard, fifty of the boldest of them joined 


comes hard, and must again be loosened with a 
pick. From the base to the top are found fea- 
thers, eggs, and stones of all sizes, some weigh- 
ing even two or three tons. 


hands and jumped from the precipice into the 
sea. In December, there were twenty-three sui- 
cides. This is from one in authority. In 


I have taken out ; January, quite a number, but I have not learned 


many perfect feathers, far from the top; and| how many. I was a few days since on the South 


near and upon the surface have seen what ap- 
peared to be bone and flesh decomposed. 

It is thought the pile now called guano is the 
decomposition of sea animals, of which there are 
multitudes now, and thev are presumed to have 
been far more numerous in ancient days, before 
the white man came to destroy. Sca lions, of a 
large size, (a ton weight) seals, and endless quan- 
tities of sea fowls have been the inhabitants of 
these islands for myriads of years, and the islands 
have been the burial places of these animals ; for 
if wounded they crawl up to the top. So say 
the knowing ones. Birds and bird lime go to 
increase the pile. Guano is really decomposed 
animal matter, but whether this was the way so 


Island, and there saw two of the most miserable, 
starved creatures; they had swam across on 
their wheel-barrows, fully determined to die. I 
could not feed them, and my heart ached for 
them ; so after we reached the ship a boat was 
despatched with bread and water for their relief. 
Perhaps this availed nothing, for they must either 
return to their task, or some one must feed them 
daily. The Chinese, it is said, are educated to 
believe in the transmigration of souls, and there- 
fore think if they leave this life they shall return 
to their own country. It is thought this faith 
induces them to leave their wheel-barrows and 
commit suicide. 

Thus by diminishing the number of laborers, 
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the exports are reduced, and to meet the demand 
of so many ships, two English ships, (one of 
which has been here before,) are soon expected 
with other loads of passengers from the Chinese 
dominions, deceived, most probably, with the idea 
of going to California to dig gold. In fact, it is 
said, the first batch of celestials had dug many 
days before they were undeceived. 

The process of loading the ship is either by 
placing the ship close to a steep, rocky cliff, and | 
have the guano run through a large canvass hose 
from the top of the hill into the ship’s hold. 500 
tons per day are put on ‘board by this method ; 
and as there is seldom much wind or swell, a 
ship can lie very well. Boats that go under 
smaller shoots, are sometimes loaded and return 
to the ship, where it is taken on board in tubs | 
made from barrels. — Boston Traveller. 


LEVITY. 


Though I wish to be the last to find fault with 
the innocent and natural sprightliness and live- | 
liness of youth, yet I cannot but excuse myself | 
from joining in what is commonly so termed, | 
having often felt thereby unsettled in mind and | 


indisposed for reflection. I have found that by 


occasionally relaxing in the discipline of watch- | 
fulness, the inclination to laughter more parti- 
cularly gained much ground upon me; and there | 


has been no small difficulty in restraining this 
habit, when much indulged; so that it strikes | 
me to be a snare. Though religion dves not | 
make man gloomy, yet it never allows him to | 


distinctly, read a tract called ‘ Hindrances to 
Believers of the Gospels.’”’ ‘ Why,” said Dr. 
S., “that is the very tract F published myself.” 
Dr. C. used often to describe this parting scene 
as a proof that many may think they differ when 
they really agree. 


ITEMS OF INTELLIGENCE. 


Foreien.—The news by the Pacific brings us in- 
telligence of the commencement of operations by 
the British fleet in the Baltic, upon the tussian 
merchartmen. Five of the latter Dave fallen into 
the hands of the British. Admiral Napier was 
slowly pushing up the Baltic. There was no im- 
mediate indication of active hostilities, thongh the 
British will no doubt seize the first favorable or- 
portunity to try the Russian strength in that quar- 
ter, On the Danube there is much skirmishing. 
The Turks fight bravely, but they seem to lack 
military skill, for the Russians constantly advance, 
in spite of the Turkish fortresses. The encounters 
between-the parties are decisive in nothing, how. 
ever, more than the destruction of battalions, in 
which the Turks suffer nearly as much as the Rus- 
sians. The Turks still hold their defences along 
the line from Rassova to Kustenje, but the Russians 
are pressing them severely, and it is probable that 
the next encounter will see them in the Russians’ 
hands. The British troops had been landed at 
Varna, so that it will not be long before they will 
be engaged in putting a stop to the further advance 
of the Russians. 


IMPEDIMENTS TO TRAVEL CAUSED BY THE FLoop* 
The damage has been so extensive on the N. York 
and Erie Railroad, that no train left Jersey City 
on the Ist inst., for the West. 


The storm is described as a fearful one. Rain 


be off his guard; no, he must “ watch and pray, | ran in torrents through the valleys, poured over the 
lest he enter into temptation,’ =taking up his/ ledges in cascades, and flooded the fields. Im- 


daily cross to all frivolous and foolish talking 
and jesting, besides other more evident and open 
evils.—Juhn Barclay. 


AGREED AFTER ALL. 


All the true children of God are more in heart 
alike than they are often aware of, when they 


attempt to give expression to their views in| 


words. The difficulty is but increased from a 
technical use of religious terms, not too well un- 


derstood even by theologians. Nor is it wonder- | 


ful that there should be this unity of feeling and 
thought, for is not their teacher the same? The 
Holy Spirit is their Paraclete, not comforter 
merely, but friend, advocate and teacher. Illus- 
trating this truth to some extent, is an ancedote 
of Dr. Chalmers and Dr. Stuart: . The latter 
was rather fond of controversy. A favorite to- 
pic with him was the true nature of saving faith, 


on which subject he regarded Dr. Chalmers as in 


error. They met in the streets of Edinburgh, 
and entered at once into a warm controversy. 
Street after street, and square after square were 
passed, and at length the disputants . parted. 
Dr. C. taking Dr. S. by the hand and saying,— 
“Tf you wish to see my views stated clearly and 


| mense damage is done to farmers, and considerable 
| to manufacturers and millers. Rafts in the Dela- 
ware were broken up and went tumbling and crum- 
bling down the swollen stream. 

On the Harlem Railroad one or two important 
bridges were carried away; but the damage will 
soon be repaired. On the Hudson River Road, two 
hundred and fifly feet of the bridge over Croton 
River was destroyed. 

There is no intelligence of damage to the Rail- 
| roads on the route from Jersey City to Philadelphia, 
}except a slight injury to the track in Bergen cut, 
| which was repaired with but a slight hindrance to 
| the trains, 

A train on the Morris and Essex Railroad, which 
left Newark on Saturday afternoon, was unable to 
proceed more than three miles before it became fast 
in the mud which had been washed down upon the 
track. It is probably, from the uature of the ground 
over which this road passes, that the track is cover 
ed in numerous places with mud. 


| 


PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


Four anp Meat.——Flour was rather firmer yes- 
| terday. Holders ask $8 65, per barrel, for standard 
| brands, and $8 87 a $9 00 for extra. Last Sales of 
| Rye Flour at $5 50, and Pennsylvania Corn Meal at 

$3°75 per barrel. 

Grain.—Wheat is scaree and in active demand. 
| Small sales of white at $2 10, and $2 00 and $2 05 
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for red. Rye is scarce: sales of Pennsylvania at $1. 
Corn is stationary ; sales at 86 c. for yellow, afloat. 
Oats are scarce and in@emand. Sales of Southern 
at 53c. and Pennsylvania at 56 cents. 





A Sratep Meetine of the Committee of Manage- 
ment of the Library Association of Friends, of Phila- 
delphia, will be held in the Library Room, on Fourth 
day Evening, next, the 10th inst., at 8 o’clock. 

Philada., 5th mo. 8th, 1854. J. M. ELLIS, Cl’k. 











rPYEACHER WANTED,—As Principal of the Mule 
| department of Friends’ Central School, Cherr 
Street, Philadelphia. He must be a member of the 
Society of Friends; be well qualified to teach the 
higher branches; and, if competent, to lecture on 
Scientific subjects, his compensation will be increased. 

To such a one, with satisfactory references, a room 
capable of accommodating a large school, together 
with class and lecture rooms, &c., &c., is offered; 
with the use of a large collection of Astronomical and 
other Scientific apparatus. 

Aude t Dituwvn Paraisa, S. W. Corner 8th 
— and Arch Sts. 
Joseru C. Turnrenny, S. E+ Corner 

10th and Spruce Sts. 
J,M. Exuis, Clerk Vis. Com, 


Philada. Fifth mo. 6, 1854.—tf. 


or JOURNAL OF JOHN COMLY, published by 

his children, may be obtained of their agent, 
Ethan Comly, No. 25 North Second Street; Wm. W. 
Moore, 77 Filbert Street, Philadelphia: of James C. 


Haviland, 80 Maiden Lane; Dr. Wm. Seaman, 75 | 


Madison Street; or, James Ketchum, 373 Pearl St., 
New York: Israel J. Graham, Corner Baltimore and 
Entaw Sts., Baltimore: or, of the Subscribers, in By- 
berry, Penna., who have also for sale the following 
Books, which are offered at reduced prices :— 
Journals of John Woolman, Hugh Judge, and Elias 
Hicks, each ‘ é 75 
» 6 Isaac Martin, Rufus Hall, and Joshua 
Evans, each oe ° 31 
oft Sarah Grubb, Dymond’s Essay, Fox’s 
Doctrinals, (a few pages imperfect) 
each ° ° . 50 
Indian Natives, Jones’ Analysis, Coburn’s Review, 
and Truth Vindicated, each . ‘ 
Friend or Advocate of Truth, Janney’s Conversa- 
tions, Janney’s Poems, and G.lbert’s Narratives, 


&c., each ‘ ° ° ° 37 
Memoirs of Ann Byrd, and Turford’s Grounds of 
Holy Life, each ° ° . 20 
Job Scott’s Works, 2 vols. ° - 250 
Friends’ Miscellany, 12 vols. . - $800 
Odd volumes of Miscellany, . . 62 


Parts of Miscellany, being Memoirs of various indi- 
viduals, bound and lettered, as follows: Sarah 
Watson, Ann Moore, Phebe Speakman, Nicholas 
Waln, Clements Willitts, Warner, Mifflin, James 
Simpson, John Pemberton, Jacob Lindley, Wm. 
Blakey, and Account of Nicholites,each 25 


Cuarces and Emmor Comty. 
Phiiada., Fifth mo. 6, 1824.—+f. 
eee HILL BOARDING SCHOOL, FOR 
a YOUNG MEN AND BOYS. 


INTELLIGENCER, 















\HESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL for BOYS, 
Near Crosswicks, Burlington county, N. J. 
The Summer Session of this Institution will com. 
mence on the 22d of Fifth month, and continue 20 

weeks. Terms, $60 per Session. 


For reference and further information, address the 
| Paincipat, Crosswicks, Burlington county, N. J. 


4th mo. 15—tf. HENRY W. RIDGWAY, 
WYNEDD BOARDING SCHOOL, FOR YOUNG 
MEN AND BOYS. 

The Summer Session of this School will commence 
on 2d day the 15th of Fifth month next, and continue 
Twenty weeks. The usual branches of a thorough 
English education will be taught, together with the 
Latin language. Lectures on various Scientific sub- 
jects, will be delivered during the term, illustrated by 
appropriate apparatus. Terms $60 per session, one- 
half payable in advance, the remainder at the close of 
the term. For further information address the Princi- 
pal, Spring House P. O., Montgomery County, Pa. 

DANIEL FOULKE, Principal 
4mo- 1, 1854.-2m. HUGH FOULKE, Jr.,Teacher 


RCILDOUN BOARDING SCHOOL, for GIRLS. 
This Institution, which has been successfully 
coducted for nearly three years as a Boardiug School 
for Young Men and Boys, will commence its first ses- 
sion for Girls on the First of Fifth month next. The 
usual branches of a thorough English education wi!l be 
taught, together with the French language and Draw- 
ing. A regular Course of Lectures on various Scien- 
tific subjects, will be delivered during the term, illus- 
| trated by appropriate apparatus. The Terms are $50 
per session of twenty weeks, one-half payable in ad- 
| vance, and the remainder at the close of the term. 
French and Drawing, each $5 per session. 
For further particulars address the Principal, Freil- 
| doun P. O., Chester county. Pa. 
SMEDLEY DARLINGTON, Principal, 
Second mo. 11th, 1854.—3m. 
W ANTED. —Two Female Friends, as Teachers 
for two Schools, situated within the limits of 
| the Southern Quarterly Meeting, (in Caroline 
county, Maryland). To qualified persons engaging 
| in this concern, a field of usefulness is here opened, 
| A moderate compensation will be = by the Com- 
mittee. which may be considerably increased by 
pay scholars. 
They are in the neighborhood of Friends, of whom 
board can be had on reasonable terms. 














| Apply to HUNN JENKING, Camden, Delaware, 


or te WM. W. MOORE, 77, 


ilbert street, Phila- 
delphia. 


Third mo. I1th. 


ONDON GROVE BOARDING SCHOOL, for 
Young Menand Boys—It is intended to commence 
the Summer Session of this Institution on Ist of 5th 
mo. next. Thecourse of instruction will be extensive 


|and thorough. A series of Lectures will be delivered 


by the Teacher on various Scientific subjects, illustra- 
ted by appropriate apparatus; also on Anatomy and 
Physiology by a medical practitioner. Terms per 


| session of 5 months 56 dollars. 


No extras except for the Greek and Latin languages 


The Second Term of this Institution will commence | which will be 5 dollars each. 


on the 22d of Fifth month, (May), and continue. 22 | 


weeks. Terms, $60 per Session. 
For Circulars, &c., address 
ALLEN FLITCRAFT, Principal, 


Eldridge’s Hill, Salem county, N. J. 
4th mo. 15—6t. 


For reference and further particulars address the 
Principal, London Grove Post Office, Chester Co., Pa. 


BENJAMIN SWAYNE. 
3d mo. 18—2m. 


——— 
——————— 


‘Merrihew & Thompson, Prs., Merchant ab. 4th st. 





